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lack the precision and clearness which mark other parts of the 
work. The author (on pages 171, 172, e.g.) does not sufficiently 
distinguish between a feeling and the consciousness of it, or rather, 
in emphasizing their connection, tends to ignore their difference. 
" If the life of consciousness as it exists in man presupposes the 
life of sensation and impulse, it is plain that any attempt to isolate 
the conscious subject from the sensitive subject must result in emp- 
tying consciousness of all content. For in his sensitive life man 
expresses the life which pervades and gives meaning to all objective 
existence." "If in the sensitive life the objective world as a 
whole is implied, to turn away from sensation is to turn away from 
the objective world." All this is perfectly true; sensation is a 
condition of consciousness, but it is not its content, as the first 
sentence in the above quotation implies, or, at least, may be made 
to imply. The author is fully aware of the distinction, but does 
not at all times make it clear. 

The next chapters deal with Morality. That on " Duty," though 
full of good matter, is, I think, the loosest in the book. The main 
conception is the same, viz., that Desire is not opposed to Reason, 
but is the condition of the self-realization of Reason. The oppo- 
sition of good and evil is not an opposition of nature and spirit, 
of particular and universal, but of spirit and spirit, or of universal 
and particular made universal. The treatment is wanting in com- 
pactness, however, and contains much useless repetition. 

The remainder of the book is an account and criticism of Kant's 
views, and, as the author says, is little more than a condensation of 
parts of the Master of Balliol's well-known work on Kant. The 
book as a whole, indeed, may and ought to be welcomed as an 
able and reliable introduction to the larger work of Caird on Kant. 
As such an introduction it will supply a much-felt want in our col- 
leges, and will be found useful by many teachers and students. 

E. Keri Evans. 
University College, Bangor, Wales. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. By Charles 
Douglas, M.A., D.Sc, Lecturer in Moral Philosophy and Assist- 
ant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1895. Pp. xv., 274. 

Dr. Douglas's little book is a sympathetic attempt to elucidate 
certain aspects of Mill's thought. As he not unjustly complains, 
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the criticism to which Mill has been subjected has too often been 
"rather a controversial disproof of certain theories, common to 
him with other writers, than an attempt to discover the distinctive 
ways of thinking to which his philosophy owes its special interest" 
(p. 2). The significance of his work Dr. Douglas finds in the 
growth of idealistic elements upon the uncongenial soil of indi- 
vidualistic empiricism. Instead, therefore, of treating such points 
as Mill's admission of a permanent self or of qualitative distinctions 
among pleasures as mere inconsistencies, to be' forthwith hurled at 
his head, we are asked to regard them as the expression of the 
really vital and progressive tendencies of his thought, which in- 
deed he did little or nothing to harmonize with the rigid outlines 
of his inherited system. Undoubtedly, in the case of Mill es- 
pecially, the gladiatorial method of criticism is as unprofitable as 
it is easy. The sympathetic critic, however, who would take his 
subject by the hand and convict him against himself of being after 
all a child of light, is liable to dangers of his own, which militate 
as much against historical accuracy as does the polemical attitude. 
He is apt to persuade himself that there are signs of repentance 
where none really exist. Dr. Douglas has on the whole avoided 
the mistake of reading into his subject more than can fairly be 
found there. But exception must be taken to the representation of 
Mill's denial of the separate existence of the concept as an indica- 
tion of freedom from " epistemological individualism" (p. 53). 
The denial does not occur "in his discussion of judgment," and 
it is not in favor of "the synthesis of judgment" but of the con- 
crete image that Mill would abolish the concept as a separate 
existence. Nor is it necessary to explain Mill's defence of intro- 
spective psychology by any special regard for the value of personal 
life. 

As Dr. Douglas rightly perceives Mill's chief interest was an 
ethical one, and accordingly more than half of his book is con- 
cerned with Mill's practical philosophy. It would have been well, 
both here and elsewhere, if Dr. Douglas had carried his own 
analysis a little further. Thus, we certainly cannot regard the very 
rhetorical and metaphorical quotation from Bentham as a statement 
of psychological Hedonism which "left nothing to be desired or 
achieved in the way of definiteness or thoroughness" (pp. 84-85). 
Further explanation, too, might have been given of the meaning 
attached to such general terms as "Idealism" and "Individualism." 
In conclusion, I cannot better characterize the general spirit of the 
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work before me than in the words which its author applies to Mill, 
as "eminently free, fair, and candid." 

James Gibson. 
University of St. Andrews. 

A Companion to Plato's Republic. By Bernard Bosanquet. 
London : Rivington, Percival & Co., 1895. 

In his Preface, Mr. Bosanquet tells us that the idea of writing 
this volume was suggested to him by Mr. Walter Leaf's "Com- 
panion to the Iliad." The commentary is intended for English 
readers, and primarily for University Extension students, and it 
is based accordingly upon Davies and Vaughan's translation, not 
upon the Greek text. It is surprising to find that the class of 
students Mr. Bosanquet has in view take so much interest in Plato ; 
but it is not unnatural after all, and it is certainly gratifying to all 
who believe that Greek philosophy is still a living power. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this is merely a popular 
handbook of the common type. The Platonic student who can 
learn nothing from this little book is either to be envied or pitied. 
And the book is a model of style. Mr. Bosanquet's careful diction, 
which makes his writing so difficult to some and so luminous to 
others, stands him in good stead as an interpreter. Plato is himself 
the master of this style, and he often seems to be saying nothing 
in particular when he is really making a great revolution in phi- 
losophy. 

It is impossible to say anything worth saying about an ancient 
philosopher without reference to the times in which he lived. Phi- 
losophy makes profession of detachment from its surroundings: 
but, just for that reason, we must know the surroundings from which 
it is detached. Mr. Bosanquet's interpretation of Plato has plenty 
of background, and many of his remarks throw fresh light on the 
Athens of Plato's time. Take this on the fourth century B.C. 
The word decadence "only applies to it in that liberal spirit in 
which speculation marks a decadence compared with action, or 
saintliness compared with citizenship" (p. 2). Or this on the 
Sophists: "To ask a fee for such teaching was, therefore, to a 
Greek gentleman, much what it would be to-day for a man to re- 
quire payment for his talk at a party." Or again: "Plato seems 
to have lived at the right moment to seize the connection between 
the magic of savagery and the sacerdotalism of civilized society' ' 
(p. 76). The book is full of such suggestive sentences as these. 



